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Vinca and Catharanthus 


George H. M. Lawrence 


The henbane family, the Apocynaceae, provides a large number 
of showy ornamentals, particularly in the tropics and subtropics. 
Perhaps most common among those grown in temperate regions 
is the common periwinkle, known also as running myrtle or simply 
as vinca. 


The genus Vinca, as now interpreted, is composed of about 10 
species native from the Low Countries of western Europe eastward 
into Asia Minor and in North Africa. The plants are evergreen, 
and in most species the stems are trailing or suberect, and always 
either woody or with a woody base. Their flowers are solitary in 
the upper leaf axils, with corollas whose five lobes spread out from 
the top of a somewhat funnel-shaped tube, the mouth of which is 
either open or partially closed by scale-like appendages. Other 
and more technical diagnostic characters are enumerated below. 


Persons familiar with vincas in cultivation will notice at once 
that the above circumscription excludes one plant well known asa 
vinca or periwinkle —the Madagascar periwinkle, passing in much 
of the literature and in the trade as Vinca rosea. Botanists who 
have given special study to this plant and its related species are 
agreed that they are not vincas; they are different in general ap- 
pearance, and in several important internal technical characters. 
The plants are annual or perennial herbs. They grow erect, never 
producing trailing or floppy stems, and they are not evergreen — 
even when grown inthe tropics. Their flowers are produced in 
cymose clusters of 2-3 (sometimes reduced to a single flower), 
with salverform corollas whose tubes are very slender and cylin- 
drical, and whose corolla-mouth is closed by a dense aggregation 
of bristly hairs. The correct generic name for these herbaceous 
species is Catharanthus. Other names that have been used are 
Lochnera and Ammocallis. An explanation of both the taxonomic 
validity of the genus and of correctness of the name Catharanthus 
follows. 


Technical characters distinguishing Catharanthus from Vinca 
are to be found in the floral structures. These features are listed 
here in tabular form and most of them are illustrated in the ac- 
companying figures. 
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Vinca Catharanthus 
Type of Woody subshrub, the stems Annual or perennial herb, the 
plant persisting many years. stems dying to ground or 
short-lived. 

Foliage Persistent, the plant ever- Deciduous, not persisting when 
green, the leaves often the plant is perennial, the 
leathery. leaves soft-herbaceous. 

Flowers Solitary in leaf axils. Usually 2-3 in cymose axillary 

clusters. 

Corolla Infundibular, the tube more Salverform, the tube narrowly 
or less funnelform; the cylindrical; the mouth closed 
mouth open, or closed by by bristle-like hairs. 
scale-like appendages. 

Stamens Filament flattened and much Filament round or half-round in 
longer than anther-sacs, X-section, much shorter than 
the connective spreading anther-sacs, the connective 
and projected into a co- not spreading, and with no 
mose-tipped conspicuous appendage present. 
appendage. 

Anther-sacs twiceas longas Anther-sacs 4-6 times as long 
wide, apically divergent as wide, parallel and close 
(spreading), the bases ob- together, the bases acutish 
tuse, not projected below and much projected below 
point of filament attach- point of filament attachment. 
ment. 

Ovaries Provided with  nectaries Provided with nectaries as long 
much shorter than ovary. as or longer than the ovary. 

Stigma Lacking any thin hyaline Thin hyaline basal "petticoat" 
basal "petticoat." present. 

Style Broadest at apex, immedi- Uniformly slender, not becoming 
ately below the stigma. broader towards apex. 

Follicle Mostly 6-8-seeded. Mostly 15-30 (or more)-seeded. 


Species now placed in Catharanthus appear to have originated 
in Madagascar, although one (C. pusillus) is native in India. By 


latest count the number of species for the genus is six. 


Only one, 


C. roseus, is known to be cultivated in America, and is naturalized 


throughout much of the tropics of both hemispheres. 


The genus 





was first separated from Vinca by Reichenbach in 1828, who named 
it Lochnera but failed to accompanythis name with a description of 
the new genus. For this reason the name is illegitimate. It is il- 
legitimate also because it is antedated by the very similar generic 
name Lochneria, given by the Italian botanist Scopoli in 1777 to 
an unrelated plant now retained in Elaeocarpus (a member of the 
Tiliaceae).. 





The inadmissibility of the name Lochnera was recognized as 
early as 1838, when George Don renamed the genus Catharanthus, 
placing in it two species (the Indian C. pusillus and the Madagascan 
C. roseus). During the centurythat followed, most English-speaking 
botanists (and, following them, the horticulturists) rejected the va- 
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Fig. 37. Vinca minor, the common periwinkle or creeping myrtle: a, habit of 
flowering plant X 3/8; b, corolla, face view, X 3/4: c, flower, side view, X 3/4; 
d, flower, vertical section, corolla-lobes partially excised, X 11/2; e, ovary 
and nectaries X 6; f, base of flower in vertical section X 6; g, the double ovary, 
cross-section, X12; h, stamen, side view, X 6; i, stamen, face view, X 6; 
j, stigma X 7; k, pair of follicles X 3/4; m, seed X 3. 


lidity of these Madagascan species' being generically distinct 
from Vinca, while those of the German-language areas tended to 
follow Reichenbach, and treated the plants as belonging in the sepa- 
rate genus Lochnera. As early as 1903, John Kunkel Small of the 
New York Botanical Garden recognized both the generic distinctness 
of Vinca rosea from Vinca minor and its relatives, and the unavail- 
ability of Lochnera as a generic name. Without discussion of the 
case, he renamed the plant Ammocallis rosea —thus ignoring Don's 
name, Catharanthus. Small retained his own generic name for the 
plant until 1933, when he was perhaps the first to resurrect for it 
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the name Catharanthus roseus. Woodson, the leading American 
student of members of this family, likewise accepted the genus as 
distinct from Vinca but retained for it the name Lochnera, sug- 
gesting by inference that the latter had priority over Catharanthus. 





In this connection, it has been held by some botanists that, 
though the name Lochnera as first published by Reichenbach was 
not accompanied by a description, the deficiency was corrected and 
the name subsequently and independently legitimized by Endlicher 
in his Genera Plantarum, p. 583. W. T. Stearn has established 
the fact that this fascicle of Endlicher's work was published in Au- 
gust, 1838 (cf. Journal Arnold Arboretum 28: 424, 1947), a date 
noted previously by Woodson in his monograph of the North Ameri- 
can Apocynaceae (North American Flora 29: 124, 1938). The pub- 
lication date of Don's name Catharanthus in his 4-volume work, A 
History of the Dichlamydeous Plants ..., comes into contention 
since his name was published on p. 58 of the fourth volume, whose 
original title page bears the date 1837. An analysis of Don's Gen- 
eral History published by the late T. A. Sprague (in Kew Bulletin 
p. 311-312, 1925) reports that ''... it is probable that the greater 
portion of it [volume 4] appeared in 1837, and perhaps only the 
last part in the beginning of 1838.'' This gives a publication date of 
1837 for the early fascicle containing page 95, since it is known 
that the several fascicles of each volume were issued separately. 
These two bibliographic studies are accepted to establish the pri- 
ority of Catharanthus Don over Lochnera Endlicher. 


Although J. K. Small was among the first to resurrect the name 
Catharanthus, he did so without discussion of the problems involved , 
and seemingly without detailed investigation. For this reason his 
contribution was overlooked by colleagues and by later students of 
the group. Credit for establishing the correctness of Catharanthus 
appears to belong to the late M. Pichon, of Paris, who treated 
its classification and nomenclature in detail in 1948 (in Mémoire, 
Muséum d,Histoire Naturelle, Paris, n.s. 27: 237, 1948). The 
first horticultural adoption was by W. T. Stearn in the Supplement 
to Chittenden's R. H. S. Dictionary of Gardening (p. 178, 1956). 
The synonymy for the genus is as follows: 





Catharanthus G. Don, General History of the Dichlamydeous 
Plants... 4: 95, 1837[1838] (usually abbreviated Gen. Syst.). 


Lochnera Reichenbach, Conspectus Regni Vegetabilis, 
p- 134, 1828, nomen nudum. Not Lochneria Scopoli, 
Introductio ad Historiam naturalem..., p. 271, 1777 
(=Elaeocarpus L., Tiliaceae). 





Lochnera Endlicher, Genera Plantarum, p. 583, August 
1838. 


Ammocallis Small, Flora of the Southeastern United States, 
p. 935, 1903. 
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Fig. 38. Catharanthus roseys, the Madagascar periwinkle: a, flowering 
branch X 3/4; b, flower, vertical section, X 2; c, base of flower in vertical 
section X 8; d, mouth of corolla in vertical section X 8; e, stigma, showing basal 
"petticoat,''X 16; f, stamen, showing very short filament, X 12; g, anther, face 
view, X 12. 
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For the Madagascar periwinkle, the synonymy is: 
Catharanthus roseus (Linnaeus) G. Don, General History 4:95, 
1837 [1838]. 


Vinca rosea Linnaeus, Systema Naturae, ed. 10, p. 944, 
1759. 


V. speciosa Salisbury, Prodromus p. 147, 1796. 





Lochnera rosea(Linnaeus) Reichenbach, Conspectus Regni 
Vegetabilis p. 134, 1828. 


Ammocallis rosea (Linnaeus) Small, Flora of the South- 
eastern United States, p. 935, 1903. 








Two cultivars of Catharanthus roseus are commonly cultivated: 
'Alba', with white flowers, and 'Ocellata', with the corollas white 
with a rose-pink to carmine-red eye. Persons wishing to identify 
the uniformly rose-colored and typical form may designate it cv. 
'Roseus'. 





The True Vincas 


Three species of Vinca (excluding Catharanthus roseus) are 
known to be cultivated in America: V. herbacea Waldstein & 
Kitaibel, V. major Linnaeus, and V. minor Linnaeus. 








Originally described from plants of centrai Hungary, Vinca 
herbacea occurs from Austria southeastward through Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and into the mountains of northern Greece. Contrary 
to the implication of its specific epithet, it is not truly herbaceous, 
and the persisting stems bear evergreen foliage. It may be dis- 
tinguished from the other species of Vinca in that its leaves are 
narrowly elliptic to lanceolate, mostly 6-10 mm. wide, and the 
blades are sessile or essentially so; the fruiting follicles generally 
are less than2.5 cm. long, and the stems are more often ascending 
than procumbent, but often become procumbent with maturity. It 
is not hardy in cold-temperate regions. 


Vinca major Linnaeus, the giant periwinkle, is native from 
southern Switzerland southward around much of the Mediterranean 
basin, from Portugal to Turkey, and across much of North Africa. 
Its prostrate stems rarely root at the nodes, and the flowering 
branches stand more or less erect. The leaf petioles are usually 
more than 10 mm. long, and the light green blades are generally 
broadly ovate with the bases truncate to subcordate. The corollas 
are mostly 3.5 -6.0cm. across, followed by follicles typically 
4.0 - 5.0 cm. long. The plant is not hardy under cold-temperate 
conditions, and is more popular as a bedding or window-box sub- 
ject than as a ground-cover. It is frequently represented by its cl. 
'Variegata', whose foliage has yellowish-white margins. 
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The most commonly cultivated species is Vinca minor Linnaeus, 
prized for its ability to thrive under conditions of partialor almost 
complete shade, and for its suitability as a ground-cover. It is 
the hardiest species of the genus, and is native across much of 
north-central Europe and Asiatic Russia southward from northern 
Spain through the Caucasus region. This species is readily dis- 
tinguished by its elliptic dark green leaves that are mostly 12-20 
mm. wide, with cuneate bases and petioles 6-10 mm. long, and by 
the flowers mostly 18-22 mm. across, followed by follicles about 
2.5 cm. long. The prostrate stems frequently root at some nodes. 


Many cultivars of Vinca minor have been named and are prop- 
agated clonally. These include: '‘Alba', with white corollas; 
'Bowlesii', (named for E. A. Bowles) with dark blue-violet corol- 
las, and reported to be very floriferous; 'Florepleno', with doubled 
corollas typically pale violet-blue in color; 'Multiplex', also 
double-flowered, but the corollas very dark purple; 'Variegata', 
with leaves margined ivory-white; and ‘Aureo-variegata', with 
leaves variegated pale dull yellow. Thecl. 'Alpina' is also re- 
ported to be double-flowered and to differ from others in the rose- 


red corolla. 


101 American Wild Flowers, by Jewell Casey. 101 pp., 112 halftone illus- 
trations(on 32 pp.). Published by Vantage Press, New York, N. Y. 1959. $3.00. 


The use of the term ''American' here seems to have been a 
publisher's device to broaden the appeal of this book; the area of 
interest is actually Texas, even though some of the plants covered 
do have, naturally, a wider range. The selected species included 
are arranged by families (though the families are not arranged in 
any particular order), and each has about a page of text devoted to 
it, including scientific name, common names, a brief superficial 
description, and a miscellany of historical facts, legends, medical 
uses, etc., concerning it. Most of this information apparently has 
been culled from other literature, and in many cases has no rele- 
vance to the species here included, as when the author has not 
realized that the Old World cypress, daisy, primrose, gentian, 
anemone, and several other storied plants are not the same as (and 
often are not remotely related to) American plants bearing the same 
common names. The photographic illustrations are the author's, 
mostly studio portraits, and are lacking in detail because of in- 
expert use of light originally and because of reproduction on un- 
suitable paper. 


The only means for identifying any of the species is the illus- 
trations, which, though not very impressive, may be adequate to 
this end. 

sila W.J.D. 
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Fig. 39. A, Linanthus dichotomus: a, habit x 4/5; b, leaf x 2; c, corolla 
expanded x 2. B, Linanthus dianthiflorus: a, leaf x 2; b, corolla expanded x 2. 
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Notes on the Cultivated Polemoniaceae 
2. Linanthus 


John Ingram 


The genus Linanthus comprises approximately forty species, 
all of which are annuals except for a single herbaceous woody- 
based perennial. A majority of them grow natively in western 
North America, but a few species are members of the flora of 
Chile. The species of Linanthus cultivated in the United States are 
all natives of western North America. 


In an earlier paper (Baileya 7: 80-86, 1959), the problematic 
history of the delimitation of the genera of the Polemoniaceae was 
reviewed. It has been shown that basically the great confusion in 
drawing generic limits within the family was the result of the re- 
luctance of many competent botanists to disagree with the opinions 
of the renowned George Bentham and Asa Gray, who had great dif- 
ficulty concluding how many genera they should recognize for those 
species which seemed to be clearly related to Gilia. 





The influence of Bentham on the concept of the generic limits 
of Linanthus is obvious, just from consideration of the eight culti- 
vated species of the genus. It is apparent that at first Bentham 
believed he was dealing with plants which were distinct from Gilia 
as he knew it, since, of the five specific epithets given by Bentham 
in 1833 (in Edwards's Botanical Register 19: under plate 1622) to 
new taxa, he placed one in his new genus Linanthus, one in his new 
genus Fenzlia, one in Gilia, and two in his new genus Leptosiphon. 
All of these are now recognized unequivocallyto belong to the genus 
Linanthus. As new species were discovered, even Bentham began 
to doubt his first convictions and ultimately various authors trans- 
ferred all these species described before 1890 to the genus Gilia, 
and, similarly, Otto Kuntze in 1891 placed all but one or two of 
them in the genus Navarretia. 


Fifty-nine years had elapsed since Bentham had described Lin- 
anthus, when E. L. Greene of California(Pittonia 2: 251-260, 1892) 
revived Linanthus as a genus, choosing to recognize Linanthus over 
the synonymous genera Fenzlia and Leptosiphon which had been 
published in the same article, on the basis that it was the first de- 
scribed. All recent floras and manuals dealing with the native 
flora of the western United States have recognized the genus Linan- 
thus as separate and distinct from Gilia, as will Hortus III. 
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The period of flowering of the cultivated species as they occur 
in nature lies.between the months of April and July except for Lin- 
anthus Nuttallii, which blooms from May to August, and L. dianthi- 
florus, which is in flower from February to May. It would seem 
that this genus would be ideal for gardeners living in drier locali- 
ties such as in California, since the species are adapted to areas 
of low rainfall. In addition, the flowering period of three or four 
months should be desirable. The species are reported to be very 
easy to cultivate. 





The members of the genus can be recognized readily by their 
vegetative characters of herbaceous stems with opposite, mostly 
palmately parted leaves and the internodes much longer than the 
leaves. The floral characters of five-lobed calyx, five-lobed gamo- 
petalous corolla with five epipetalous, equally inserted stamens, 
and the superior ovary with the typically three-lobed style, serve 
to place the genus in the family Polemoniaceae. 

The following key to the eight species of Linanthus which have 
been offered in the trade in the United States since 1940 is given to 
aid in the identification of these plants. Most of these taxa are 
probably known to gardeners as species of Gilia, since they are 
more frequently offered as Gilia than Linanthus. In view of the 
fact that these plants are mostly annuals, members of the genus 
are likely to pass in and out of the horticultural scene as time 
goes by. 


1. Plants annual. 
2. Flowers solitary or variously arranged in cymes (fig. 39Aa). 
3. Flowers sessile or on pedicels to 5 mm. long. 


4. Leaves simple and entire; corolla lobes dentate; flowers 


blooming throughout the day (fig. 39B). . ... ..L. dianthiflorus 
4. Leaves 3-5-parted, rarely simple and entire; corolla lobes 
entire; flowers vespertine (fig. 39A). ..... . ..L. dichotomus 


3. Flowers on pedicels 5-25 mm. long. 


5. Leaves 3-6 mm. long; flowers yellow, the throat often bearing 
purple spots; staminal filaments glabrous (fig. 40A). . ..L. aureus 


5. Leaves 1-3 cm. long; flowers white, pink, or pale blue; staminal 
filaments with a basal tuft of hairs (fig. 40B). . .. . L. liniflorus 


2. Flowers borne in heads or capitate clusters (figs. 4lAa, 42Ba). 


6. Calyx with a conspicuous membrane in the sinuses between the 
lobes; corolla funnelform (fig. 42A)......... .L. grandiflorus 


6. Calyx not conspicuously membranous between the lobes; corolla 
salverform (fig. 42Bb). 


7. Stigmas and styles included or scarcely exserted. 
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Fig. 40. A, Linanthus aureus: a habit x 4/5; b, pair of opposite leaves x 3; 





c, corolla expanded x 4. B, Linanthus liniflorus: a, pair of opposite leaves x 3; 
b, corolla expanded x 4. 
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Fig. 41. A, Linanthus Nuttallii subsp. Nuttallii: a, habit x 3/5; b, leaf x 3. 
B, Linanthus Nuttallii subsp. floribundus: a, leaf x 3. 
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8. Calyx lobes ciliate but —— on the back; corolla limb 
12-15 mm. wide... . oe ec eo eo wo eo wo ow ol Uw ee apdrogaceus 


subsp. androsaceus 


8. Calyx lobes ciliate and pubescent on the back; corolla limb 
Ond0 mam. Wide. 2.1.2. 1s te th 0 8 te 6 lo fie Bee 
subsp. luteus 


7. Stigmas and style long-exserted. . ...... . . L. androsaceus 
subsp. micranthus 


1. Plants woody-based perennials. 


9. Leaves 5-9-cleft; flowers sessile or subsessile (fig. 41A). . .L. Nuttallii 
subsp. Nuttallii 


9. Leaves 3-5-cleft; flowers subsessile to long-pedicelled. . . . L. Nuttallii 
subsp. floribundus 


Linanthus dichotomus Bentham in Edwards's Botanical Register 
19: under plate 1622, 1833. (Gilia dichotoma (Bentham) Bentham 
in de Candolle, Prodromus 9: 314, 1845). Evening snow. Since 
this was the first and only species assigned to the genus when Ben- 
tham described the latter, it is the type species. It is an erect 
herb growing to twenty cm. high with white flowers which are 
sometimes purple in the throat and brown or purple on the back. 
It differs from all other cultivated species of the genus in that its 
flowers are vespertine (opening in the evening and closing in the 
morning); however, the subspecies meridianus (Eastwood) H. L. 
Mason is diurnal, but it is not known to be in cultivation. 


Linanthus dianthiflorus (Bentham) Greene, Pittonia 2: 254, 1892. 
(Fenzlia dianthiflora Bentham in Edwards's Botanical Register 19: 
under plate 1622, 1833; Gilia dianthiflora Steudel ex Bentham in de 
Candolle, Prodromus 9: 314, 1845). Ground pink, fringed pink. 
Linanthus dianthiflorus is a prostrate annual growing to about 
twelve cm. high and often becoming very much branched. The 
flowers are pink or white to lilac, often with a yellow throat, with 
dentately lobed margins. 


Linanthus aureus (Nuttall) Greene, Pittonia 2: 257, 1892. (Gilia 
aurea Nuttall, Journal of the Academyof Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia II. 1: 155, 1848). In spite of the fact that this species is 
only five to sixteen cm. high, its yellow flowers are most attrac- 
tive. It is particularly conspicuous when growing as it does in its 
native habitat on sandy slopes and desert washes. The cream- 
white flowered subspecies decorus (Gray) H. L. Mason (var. de- 
corus (Gray) Jepson) is not reported to be in cultivation. 























Linanthus liniflorus (Bentham) Greene, Pittonia 2: 254, 1892. 
(Gilia liniflora Bentham in Edwards's Botanical Register 19: under 
plate 1622, 1833). Linanthus liniflorus is a wiry-stemmed annual 
from one to six dm. tall with pale blue, white, or light pink flowers 
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Fig. 42. A, Linanthus grandiflorus: a, flower x 2. B, Linanthus androsaceus: 
a, inflorescence x 1; b, flower x 2. 





resembling the flowers of flax. It is not known whether the sub- 
species pharnaceoides (Bentham) H. L. Mason is in cultivation, 
though it might well be, since it has a wider range in nature and 
is much more common than the typical subspecies. 





Linanthus grandiflorus (Bentham) Greene, Pittonia 2: 260, 1892. 
(Leptosiphon grandiflorus Bentham in Edwards's Botanical Register 
19: under plate 1622, 1833; Linanthus densiflorus (Bentham) Jepson, 
Flora of Western Middle California, 431, 1901). This species and 
Linanthus androsaceus were described by Bentham and placed in 
his new genus Leptosiphon, which is a synonym of Linanthus. The 
two species look somewhat alike, but can be separated very nicely 
by their corolla shapes(fig. 42). Linanthus grandiflorus is a stout - 
stemmed annual to five dm. tall, with stout-funnelform, pale lilac 
to white flowers to thirty mm. long, crowded together in dense 
bracted heads. 











Linanthus androsaceus (Bentham) Greene, Pittonia 2: 258, 1892. 
(Leptosiphon androsaceus Bentham inEdwards's Botanical Register 
19: under plate 1622, 1833: Gilia androsacea (Bentham) Steudel, 
Nomenclator Botanicus... ed. 2. 1: 683, 1840). The members of 
this polymorphic species are difficult to key and place definitely in 
their respective subspecies. This is particularly true of cultivated 
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material; natively growing plants make the problem somewhat easi- 
er. Members of the taxon are erect or decumbent annuals to three 
dm. tall with salverform flowers ranging in color from white or 
yellow to pink or lilac, and the corolla tube often three times as 
long as the calyx (fig. 42Bb). Linanthus androsaceus (Bentham) 
Greene subsp. micranthus (Steudel) H. L. Mason and subsp. luteus 
(Bentham) H. L. Mason are known to be in cultivation. 


Linanthus Nuttallii (Gray) Greene ex Milliken, University of 
California Publications in Botany 2: 54, 1904. (Gilia Nuttallii Gray, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 8: 267, 
1870: Linanthastrum Nuttallii(Gray) Ewan, Journal of the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences 32: 139, 1942). This species is separable 
at once from all other species of Linanthus by its bushy perennial 
habit. The stems are herbaceous and die back each winter to the 
woody crown. This species has one of the most extensive ranges 
in the genus, being found from southern California to Washington 
and east to the Rocky Mts. of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. The subspecies floribundus (Gray) Munz, ranging 
from southern California to Colorado and south into adjacent Mexico, 
is also in cultivation. 








Modern day students of the Polemoniaceae are divided on Wheth- 
er this taxon is a member of the genus Linanthus or the genus Lin- 
anthastrum. In this treatment it is considered to belong to Linan- 
thus as interpreted by: Mason in Abrams, [Illustrated Flora of the 
Pacific States 3: 431, 1951; Grant, Natural History of the Phlox 
Family, 280 pp., 1959; and Munz, A California Flora, p. 515, 1959. 
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Piper bicolor: a New Name for 
Piper (Artanthe) magnificum 


T. G. Yuncker | 


Early in 1876, J. Linden published no. 95 of his Catalogue 
Illustré des Plantes de Serres. On page 3, as one of the "Intro- 
ductions Nouvelles de 1'Etablissement,'' he described a plant which 
he named Artanthe magnifica. The genus Artanthe, established by 
Miquel, is now included in the genus Piper. lLinden's description 
of his new plant was as follows: "L'Artanthe magnifica est une 
Pipéracée au noble feuillage étoffé et de grande dimension, d'un 
vert métallique trés brillant au-dessus et rouge lie-de-vin a la 
page inférieure. La tige et les pétioles sont ailés d'un vert clair 
zébré blanc. C'est donc une tres distincte et remarquable acquisi- 
tion pour les serres chaudes." 


In the April number of L'Illustration Horticole for the same 
year the new plant was given a detailed description by E. Fournier. 
Accompanying this description is a double-paged colored plate. In 
his discussion, Fournier points out that Linden's epithet magnifica 
had already been used in the genus Artanthe by Miquel in 1844, 
thus making it a later homonym and illegitimate. Asa substitute, 
he proposed the epithet decurrens, in reference to the conspicu- 
ously decurrent petiolar ridges. Fournier's new name, unfortu- 
nately, was also illegitimate as Miquel had previously used the 
Same name for a Mexican species in 1844. Furthermore, de 
Candolle had named a Costa Rican species Piper decurrens in 1866. 


On the plate accompanying Fournier's article, the caption reads 
Artanthe magnifca (obviouslya printing error) and not A. decurrens. 
Also, in Linden's Catalogue, following the name Artanthe magnifica, 
occurs '(Illustr. hort. avril 1876)."' Linden was proprietor of the 
nursery and also editor of L'Illustration Horticole, and it appears 
likely that both the Catalogue and the April number of L'Illustration 
Horticole were prepared and appeared at about the same time, with 
Fournier noting the nomenclatural error just in time to make the 
change before publication of the April number of L'Illustration. 








lpePacw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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Luis Gentil's Liste des Plantes Cultivées dans les Serres 
Chaudes et Coloniales du Jardin Botanique de l1'Etat & Bruxelles of 
1907, on page 152, includes Piper magnificum Hort. with no fur- 
ther comment. There is no evidence, therefore, that Gentil was 
actually transferring Linden's name to the genus Piper, though it 
may be assumed that that was his intention. Under present rules, 
such a transfer, with no reference to a basionym, even if the name 
were legitimate, could not be accepted. 


Trelease, in his revision of the Peruvian Piperaceae in Mac- 
bride's Flora of Peru, in 1936, accepts Gentil's transfer and in- 
cludes the plant as Piper magnificum (Linden) Gentil on the basis 
of some Killip and Smith collections made at Balsapuerto, Loreto. 


Inasmuch as Linden's epithet magnifica and Fournier's decur- 
rens were both illegitimate because of creating later homonyms, 
it now appears that the plant in question, known in the trade for 
over three-quarters of a century, requires a new name under the 
International Rules. The rather strong contrast in color between 
the bright green of the upper surface and the purplish red of the 
lower surface of the leaves was referred to by Linden and also by 
Fournier. The epithet bicolor, in reference to the contrasting 
colors on the two sides of the leaves, is here proposed as being 
appropriate for the plant. 


I am indebted to Dr. D. G. Huttleston, of Longwood Gardens, 
who first brought to my attention the problem here discussed and 
who furnished both preserved and living material for study. He 
has also furnished the photograph accompanying this note. I wish 
to thank Dr. W. Robyns, Director of the Botanical Garden at 
Brussels, as well as Miss Dorothy S. Manks and Mrs. F. J. Coyne 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Library for aidin an- 
swering questions relative to bibliography. 
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Fuchsia boliviana and Fuchsia corymbiflora 


P. F. Yeo! 


In the Royal Horticultural Society's Supplement tothe Dictionary 
of Gardening, 1956, edited by P. M. Synge, there appears a revised 
list of Fuchsia species by P. A. Munz, the author of "A revision 
ofthe genus Fuchsia (Onagraceae)"' in Proceedings ofthe California 
Academy of Sciences 25: 1-138, 1943. The account in the Supple- 
ment unfortunately contains an error in the citation of illustrations 
for the two species F. boliviana Carritre and F. corymbiflora 
Ruiz & Pavon. According to Munz's revision, EF. boliviana is 
"common and widespread, including most of the material once re- 
ferred to F. corymbiflora, from which it can be distinguished by 
its usually longer and more spreading hairs, spreading sepals, 
apparently less vinelike habit, more apiculate buds and elongate 
fruit.'' The erroneous citation of illustrations in the Supplement 
is at present perpetuating this confusion between the two species, 
and it therefore seems important to draw attention to it. 


The correct citation of figures, according toMunz's revision, 
is as follows: 


. boliviana: Revue Horticole, 1876: 150; The Garden 11: 70, 1877. 
. boliviana var. luxurians Johnston: Edwards's Botanical Register 

26: t. 70, 1840; Curtis's Botanical Magazine 69: t. 4000, 1843. 
. corymbiflora: Hooker's Icones Plantarum 1: t. 65, 1837. 


ole 





I} 


The picture in The Garden, vol. 11, is not actually cited by 
Munz but it is a copy of the Revue Horticole plate which accom- 
panies the original description of F. boliviana. However, the 
Supplement cites it as an illustration of F. corymbiflora, while 
listing the Revue Horticole figure as F. boliviana. This inconsist- 
ency and other discrepancies between the Supplement and Munz's 
revision are the result of continuing to use in the Supplement the 
same citation of figures as was used in the original edition of the 
Dictionary of Gardening, which was in turn taken, apparently, from 


luniversity Botanic Garden, Cambridge, England. 
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Bailey's Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. The Supplement de- 
parts from the revision also in citing Bot. Mag. t. 4000 for F. 
corymbiflora, while the Bot. Reg. figure is not given atall, nor 
is the Icones Plantarum figure of F. corymbiflora. The latter was 
published under the name F. dependens, and there is a coloured 
plate of F. dependens in The Garden 39: 458, 1891; this is not cited 
by Munz but appears to agree very well with Hooker's illustration 
in the Icones and may therefore be accepted as representing F. 
corymbiflora. 


In the Supplement to the Dictionary of Gardening thereis also 
mention of Fuchsia corymbiflora var. alba. As most 'F. corymbi- 
flora'' is to be referred to F. boliviana, it would be expected that 
this is really a form of F. boliviana, and this appears to be the 
case, judging by the illustrations citedbelow, which show a flower- 
shape and flower-size like that of F. boliviana var. luxurians. 
This form appears to have arisen in cultivation, and we may thus 
recognize 





Fuchsia boliviana Carriere var. luxurians Johnston cv. 'Alba'. 





F. corymbiflora (var.) alba Hort. in Floricultural Cabinet, 
17: 98, 1849 (with coloured plate); Flore des Serres 6: 29, 
t. 547, 1850 (colored plate copied from Floricultural 
Cabinet); The Garden 55: 74, 75, 1899 (with coloured 
plate). 


The flowers ofthe cultivar are the same sizeasinvar. luxurians, 
the sepals are reflexed, the hypanthium, sepals, stamens, and 
style are white, tinged with rose, andthe petals are erect-divergent 
and crimson. There is a plant of it at the University Botanic Gar- 
den, Cambridge, growing againsta wall inthe greenhouse corridor. 
The plant is about ten feet (3 m.) tall, and the leaves are somewhat 
shining in spite of being velvety-pubescent. Red colouration, pres- 
ent in the young stems, petioles, and midribs in var. luxurians, 
is lacking in 'Alba'. It is a beautiful plant when flowering well, 
which it does in the summer. 


Finally, it may be addedthat another illustrationof F. boliviana 
var. luxurians appears on the same plate as the above-mentioned 
illustration of F. boliviana 'Alba' in The Garden. 
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The Cultivated Genera of Araliaceae 


George H. M. Lawrence 


The Araliaceae are a family of primarily Old World trees and 
shrubs, mostly of warm-temperate and subtropical regions of 
Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. A few are perennial herbs, 
and a very few are native to North America. Perhaps the best- 
known cultivated members are English ivy (Hedera Helix) and 
ginseng (Panax sp.). Others are of increasing importance in this 
country as landscaping subjects, especially in subtropical areas, 
and many tender kinds are of increasing importance as foliage 
plants in the home. Because of these uses, the number of kinds 
being introduced into cultivation steadily increases, and with this 
increase in variety come attendant and complex problems associ- 
ated with the identification and nomenclature of these plants. 





Identification of the genus to which a member of the family be- 
longs is often difficult because, as inthe English ivy, the juvenile 
foliage may be markedly different from that produced by the adult 
branches which bear the flowers and fruit. Among some, the ju- 
venile foliage of members of one genus is so similar to that of 
members of another as to make generic identification almost im- 
possible until the plant reaches maturity and produces flowers and 
fruit. At the same time, the horticultural importance of these 
genera may rest with their juvenile condition, causing the plants 
to be discarded by the time adult size is attained. Botanists, on 
the other hand, wishing to be certain of their decisions, usually 
insist on having both flowers and fruits of an araliad specimen be- 
fore beirg willing to name it. Further complications exist with 
those many kinds in which one plant produces only male flowers 
while another produces only female flowers. Such plants are 
termed dioecious, meaning ''two households''—one for each sex. 
Many of our cultivated ornamental araliads came to us originally 
as living plants, introduced from cultivation in other countries or 
from the wild. In some instances, a repeatedly propagated and 
now widely grown species may be traced back to its introduction 
into cultivation in the form of only a single, often male, plant. 
This helps to explain why, under cultivation, some araliad species 
may flower, but never produce fruit. The positive identification 
of such male plants is sometimes almost impossible. 
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There are about 28 genera of Araliaceae currently offered in 
the American trade, or known to be grown in this country in col- 
lections other than botanic gardens. The number of species in 
cultivation exceeds 250. In this introductory account, it is pro- 
posed to present a key for the identification of these genera, based 
primarily on vegetative characters and illustrated with sketches of 
foliage characters. 


This key should be considered provisional. It requires abun- 
dant testing, both with juvenile and adult plants. Where the foliage 
is variable, within or between species in cultivation, the generic 
name is ''brought out'' more than once (e.g., Qreopanax appears 
in four places). Readers detecting instances in which plants of 
known identity fail to ''come out'' at the proper place are invited 
to advise the author of them. 


Artificial Key to the Cultivated Genera 


1. Leaves simple, lobed or not so. (If some leaves are compound, see no. 
1 below.) 
2. Leaf blades mostly not lobed. (Two basal lobes may be present when 

leaf base is cordate.) 

3. Leaves 2.5-5.0 dm. long, broadest above the middle, obtuse, the 
margins entire and sometimes slightly undulate; juvenile plant an 
erect shrub ortree. 2... se cscrcsccesevsecve cs « -Maryta 

3. Leaves less than 2.0 dm. long, broadest at the middle or below, 
acute; juvenile plants may be erect, very weak-stemmed, or vine- 


like. 
4. Leaf blades mostly 2.5-7.5 cm. long; stems of juvenile plants 
usually climbing and with aerial rootlets. ......... . Hedera 


4. Leaf blades mostly 1-25dm. long; stems of juvenile plants erect, 
or, if weak and scandent, without aerial rootlets. 

5. Leaf margins variously toothed, at least apically. a 

‘ ; - . * ee . Pseudopanax 





5. Leaf margins entire or somewhat crenulate, never toothed. 


6. Plants (juvenile and adult) erect trees or shrubs. . a 
ke eS ee ee Dendropanax 


6. Plants (juvenile) weak-stemmed, sometimes scandent. . 
tse ee © ee & « - - Qreopanax 
(Q. capitatus) 
2. Leaf blades conspicuously lobed, often deeply so. 
7. Stems armed with spines or prickles, at least when young. 


8. Petiolesand leaf blades pricklyon all surfaces, lobesirregularly 


serrate; plants hardy North. .........++ ++... +. Oplopanax 
8. Petioles and leaf blades not prickly, lobes pinnatifid or coarsely 

dentate. 

9. Leaves 4-6 dm. across, persistent. .......... - Trevesia 


9. Leaves 1-3 dm. across, deciduous. ......... . Kalopanax 
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7. Stems and petioles smooth and without spines or prickles (may be hairy). 
10. Petioles longer than leaf blades. 
11. Leaf blades densely tomentose below, glabrous above. 


12. Sinuses as wide as lobes or wider; plant producing single 
stems when grown in open; styles 3-5........ . .Qreopanax 


12. Sinuses narrower than lobes; plant a stoloniferous shrub 
when grown in open; styles 2............ 6+ Tetrapanax 


11. Leaf blade glabrous (sometimes somewhat hairy beneath when 
young); pistillate flowers with 2 styles. 


13. Leaves of 5-9 lobes; stems of young plants succulent and 


ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 
13. Leaves of 13-21 lobes; stems woody... .. . . Boerlagiodendron 


10. Petioles generally much shorter than leaf blades. 
14. Juvenile plants climbing by aerial rootlets.......... . Hedera 

14. Juvenile plants erect, without aerial rootlets. 
15. Young shoots proliferating freely from leaf axils... . . Hedera 


15. Young shoots not proliferating from leaf axils; plants 
usually sparsely branched in juvenile state. 


16. Leaf blades with sinuses narrower than the lobes, the 
blades usually 1.2-2.0 dm. long. ......... . .Fatsia 


16. Leaf blades with sinuses broadly V-shaped and gen - 
erally as wide as or wider than the lobes, the blades 
mostly 0.7-1.0 dm. long. ........... .- Fatshedera 





Fig. 44. A, Trevesia Burkii. B, Kalopanax pictus. C, Boerlagiodendron 








eminens. 
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1. Leaves compound, the leaflets distinct and often stalked (borne on 
petiolules). 
17. The leaves pinnately compound. 
18. Leaves deciduous; stems, petioles, or leaf rachises often bristly 
to prickly; leaves 1-3 pinnate... ......++++++e+-+-e- . -Aralia 
18. Leaves persistent (plants evergreen); stems lacking bristles 
or spines; leaves always l-pinnate. 


19. Leaflet margins distinctly toothed, lobed, or incised, the 
blades not thick and leathery, often variously variegated; 
sometimes 2-3 pinnate. .......+++-++e+-+-+-e + + Polyscias 





19. Leaflet margins entire(may be somewhat revolute), usually 
thick and leathery, not known to be variegated; only l- 





pinnate. 

20. The leaflets mostly 7-13; fruit narrowly conical and 
ridged or angled when dry.......... . Tetraplasandra 

20. The leaflets 13-21; fruit globose. ....... . Pterotropia 


17. The leaves digitately or palmately compound. 
21. Plants herbaceous, mostly of cool-temperate climates. ... . Panax 


21. Plants woody trees or shrubs, mostly of warm-temperate to 
tropical climates (except Acanthopanax). 


Zé. Leaves @ecidwous. . ....s+sses so 6 « «+ MeRRthopanas 
22. Leaves persistent, the plants evergreen. 


23. Branchlets prickly. .....+-+++s¢+e¢+se¢+e404- 6 -Begssaiopsis 





ees 





Fig. 45. A, Aralia cordata. B, Fatsia japonica. C, Acanthopanax penta- 
Phyllus. D, Polyscias Guilfoylei. E, Fatshedera Lizei. F, Cussonia paniculata. 
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Fig. 46. A, Oplopanax japonicus. B, Tupidanthus calyptratus. C, Panax 
quinquefolius. 


23. Branchlets without prickles or spines. 


24. Margins of juvenile leaflets entire (if toothed, wavy, or lobed see 
no. 24 below). 


25. Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces. 


26. Inflorescence seemingly terminal, consisting of stout 
peduncles 3.5-7.0 dm. long radiating from a central point 
and covered with congested small reddish umbels (Octopus- 
like in appearance); lfts. mostly 7.0-4.0 dm. long. . .Brassaia 


26. Inflorescence axillary, paniculately branched, usually 
1.0-3.0 dm. long. 


27. Leaflets mostly 1.5-3.0cm. long, the petioles 3.0-5.0 
dm. long; inflorescence borne on older branches be- 
low the foliage; flowers with 40-70 stamens. . .Tupidanthus 


27. Leaflets mostly 1.0-2.0dm. long, the petioles shorter 
than the leaflets with their petiolules; inflorescence 
borne on new growthamid or above the foliage; flowers 
with 5-15 stamens. .....++cc-e-r-cers « - Sgheffiera 


25. Leaflets tomentose to canescent beneath, often densely so when 
young, and at least along the midrib. 


28. Petiolules 1.0-2.0cm. long, leaflets tomentose on midribs 
beneath; inflorescence a terminal raceme of globose umbels. 

. - Oreopanax 

(QO. xalapensis) 


28. Petiolules 3.5-7.0 cm. long. 
29. Leaflets 4-7, densely tomentose beneath. . . . . Schefflera 


29. Leaflets 10-12, sparsely canescent beneath. . Didymopanax 
(D. Morototoni) 
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Fig. 47. 
lera digitata. 





A, Tetraplasandra meiandra. B, Brassaia actinophylla. C, Schef- 





24. Margins of juvenile leaflets variously toothed, lobed, or incised. 


30. 


30. 


Leaflet margins lobed or incised, at least apically. 


31. 


31. 


The leaflets 1.0-2.0 cm. wide, narrowly lanceolate, mostly 
7-11 in number. a ° ce - Dizygotheca 


The leaflets 2.0-6.0 cm. wide, broadly lanceolate to ovate- 
oblong. 


32. Leaflets usually 8-12, glabrous beneath....... . -Cussonia 


32. Leaflets 4-7, densely tomentose beneath. .... . .Schefflera 
(S. Delavayi) 


Leaflet margins toothed. 


33. 


33. 


The leaflets narrowly linear-lanceolate, mostly 15-20 times 
as long as wide, weakly to sharply serrate, often with teeth 
spaced apart. 


34. Leaflets 6-12; flowers bisexual, ovary 10-celled. . Dizygotheca 
34. Leaflets 3-5; flowers unisexual, ovary 5-celled. . Pseudopanax 


The leaflets lanceolate to oblong, mostly 3-8 times as long as 
wide, when serrate the teeth not remote from one another. 


35. Petiolules 1.0-2.0 cm. long. ........... . -Opeopanax 
35. Petiolules 2.5-6.0 cm. long. 


36. Leaflets 5-7, coarsely serrate or apically dentate; 
inflorescence a compound umbel. ..... . . Nothopanax 


36. Leaflets 10-12, only the juvenile serrate and hispid 
above; inflorescence racemose to paniculate. . Didymopanax 
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The world's tropical and subtropical flora was comparatively 
little-known by the mid-eighteenth century when Linnaeus was 
active, and he counted only 3 genera of this alliance: Aralia, 
Hedera, and Panax. Classically, the name Panax (from the Greek) 
is masculine in gender (it means a panacea, all-healing), but Lin- 
naeus treated it as of neuter gender. Since then many generic 
names of araliads have been compounded with the ending -panax: 
Acanthopanax, Kalopanax, Didymopanax, Oplopanax, Tetrapanax, 
Oreopanax. Over the years there has been no consistency in the 
gender-indicating suffixes used for specific epithets associated 
with these generic names. As pointed out by A. C. Smith in his 
treatment of Araliaceae (in North American Flora 28B: 9, 1944), 
"'Panax and all modern compounds ending in -panax should be treated 
as masculine.'' This means that such epithets take the -us (mas- 
culine) ending (e.g., Kalopanax pictus, Tetrapanax papyriferus) 
and not the -a (feminine) ending employed in some contemporary 
literature. 














The name Gilibertia appears in both botanical and horticultural 
literature for the tropical trees and shrubs properly placed in 
Dendropanax. The name Gilibertia was first used for these plants 
by Ruiz and Pavon in 1794. However, it has been well known among 
botanists for many decades that the name Gilibertia is unavailable 
in this application, since it was used earlier (1791) for plants ofa 


4 


Fig. 48. A, Meryta Sinclairii. B, Pseudopanax ferox. C, Pseudopanax Les- 
sonii. D, Pseudopanax crassifolius. E, Oreopanax capitatus. F, Oreopanax 
xalapensis. 


“ y 
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genus in the Meliaceae by J. F. Gmelin. This fact was recognized 
in 1854 by Decaisne and Planchon, who then established the name 
Dendropanax for the group. The resurrection of Gilibertia for these 
araliads bythe great German monographer of the family, H. Harms, 
is largely responsible for perpetuating the spread of incorrect 
names for these plants. 


Two species of the New Zealand herbs belonging to the genus 
Stilbocarpa (S. Lyallii and S. polaris) were included in Hortus 
Second. In the absence of any evidence that any representative of 
the genus is now cultivated in this country (seed of S. Lyallii was 
last known to be offered in 1948, by Rex Pearce), it is proposed to 
drop the genus from Hortus III, and it is not included in the above 
key. Anyone knowing of its existence in cultivation in the United 
States is urged to bring this fact to our attention. 


Book Reviews 


Landscaping with Vines, by Frances Howard. 230 pp., 46 figs., 28pls., 
hardiness zone map (front end papers). Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 1959. $6.50. 


This is as mucha book for gardeners of the warm-temperate 
states as for temperate regions, and persons throughout the coun- 
try will find much that is valuable and interesting about vines, their 
culture, and landscape use. 


Following brief discussion on the uses and care of vines, each 
species is treated in alphabetic order, giving such pertinent infor- 
mation as scientific and common names, family relationship and 
country of origin, description and usage of the plant, climatic, soil, 
and exposure requirements, and noteson culture. Much of the data 
are also summarized in an eight-page table. This is followed by 
hardiness lists, a selected bibliography, a glossary, and an index. 


By this reviewer's count, the book treats 312 species in the 
text, of which 112 are given the full treatment indicated above and 
the balance are covered by short narrative paragraphs. The table 
presents data for 196 species. 


Cultivar names are properly identified by use of single quota- 
tion marks when in the vernacular, but unfortunately are not so 
treated when in Latin. Although the nomenclature of scientific 
names is said to follow Hortus Second, it deviates from that dic- 
tionary by using a single terminal ''i'' when a double ''i''is required. 


G.H.M.L. 
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Le Monde des Piantes, by Ferdinand Seguin and Auray Blain. 186 pp., with 
colored frontispiece, 2 col. maps, 6 col. pls., 467 col. photos. Published by 
Centre de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 8225 boulevard Saint-Laurent, Montreal 
11, P. Q., Canada. 1959. $2.75, plus postage. 


Seldom is a book about plants encountered, in this age of con- 
formity with convention, that so excites the reader, so stimulates 
the would-be author, and should so challenge our American pub- 
lishers. 


It is a book about the world of plants, written in clear simple 
French for use by high school pupils, and designed to capture their 
interest and stimulate their curiosity. This it does largely through 
the use of hundreds of color photographs, printed marginally on 
the pages and at a uniform size of 2 1/4''X 1 3/4". 


Each major group of plants —the flowering plants, the conifers, 
the ferns and mosses, and the algae and fungi —is presented with 
their form, their internal structures, and their diagnostic features 
presented photographically in color. Complex terms are explained 
and illustrated. Where photographs would be impractical, dia- 
grams and charts colorfully tell the story. The accompanying text 
is easy to read and repeatedly uses metaphors and similes toasso- 
ciate the lesser-known plant relationships and functions with the 
situations better known in the world of automobiles, human biology, 
and general experience of a teen-ager. 


The senior author is Director of the Research Laboratory of 
Biochemistry at St-Jean-de-Dieu Hospital, Montreal, and producer 
of a Canadian TV program popularizing the sciences. The junior 
author is a cytologist and geneticist on the staff of the Montreal 
Botanic Garden. The photographs were made by Dr. Blain, mostly 
at the Montreal Botanic Garden. Those of sections of flowers, of 
their internal organs, and of fruits and seeds are excellent. In 
less than a dozen instances have clarity and crispness been lost 
significantly in reproduction. The colors are good. The entire 
volume was printed by photo-offset in four colors. The opportun- 
ity offered by this process to use color in the text at no extra cost 
was utilized freely, and at every page-opening the reader meets 
the judicious and effective use of color, usually in pleasing pastel 
shades. 


Aside from itsimportance as a botanical text for young people — 
and more good ones are needed — this book, priced at $2.75 a 
copy, is positive proof in contradiction of the publisher who says, 
"It can't be done.'' Here, in Montreal, Canada, and with no sub- 
sidization of production costs, it has been done. May the budding 
author of a new book on wild flowers, garden plants, elementary 
botany, or horticulture show this book to his publisher and have 
the determination to insist, ''Go thou and do likewise." 
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The volume is intended for secondary school use, and it did re- 
ceive pre-publication endorsement by the Comité catholique de 
l'instruction publique, thus assuring a known market. But this re- 
viewer believes it is time that similar technological advances and 
copious use of color photographs be used by publishers of books in 
this country for the plant lover, the amateur, and the general pub- 
lic. This book is evidence that it can be done, and at a reasonable 
price. 


The immediate acclaim given the volume in French-speaking 
Canada has encouraged the authors to arrange for production in 
the near future of an English edition, with decision reserved as to 
whether this will be a translation or a newedition adapted for wider 
use and acceptability in English-speaking countries. 


G.H.M.L. 


Exotica 2, Pictorial Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants, by Alfred Byrd Graf. 
1149 pp., 7600 illustrations, including 16 pp. in color, and colored map (front 
end-paper). Published by Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 1959. $25.00. 


The first edition of this monumental work, which is by this 
time well known to all professional and commercial horticulturists 
who deal with tropical and subtropical ornamental plants, was re- 
viewed in this journal a little more than a year ago (Baileya 6: 
70-72, 1958). Ordinarily, particular notice of the second edition 
of a book, especially when it follows so closely on the heels of the 
first, is not expected, but this work has been so much’ enlarged 
and enriched, and is so important to the horticultural world, that 
attention must be called to it. 


The number of pages in this new edition is nearly double that of 
the first; more than 2000 ''varieties'"' (species, varieties, and cul- 
tivars) have been added to the text and photographic series, and 
some of the previously published photographs have been replaced 
by better ones. The 12 pages of photographs in color (12 on each 
page) are a handsome addition to the work. 


Mr. Graf has made every effort to make this encyclopedia as 
accurate, authoritative, and up-to-date as has been within his 
power, has corrected certain errors of the first edition, and has 
brought greater consistency and uniformity to the presentation of 
the scientific names, lack of which was the chief criticism of the 
work in the earlier review. That some misidentifications and 
superseded nomenclature are tobe found here and there is inevita- 
ble, considering the vast amount of new material that has been in- 
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cluded in this edition and the difficulty any non-taxonomist must 
be expected to have in recognizing every instance in which it may 
be necessary or desirable to change a plant-name. Even profes- 
sional taxonomists are more or less limited in this latter respect 
to plant groups with which they have had personal experience or 
about whichthey have deliberately or casually informed themselves. 
It may not be irrelevant to repeat here what has been remarked 
elsewhere in Baileya from time to time: for various good reasons, 
tropical and subtropical plants in general have in the past received 
much less attention from taxonomists than have plants of temperate 
regions, so that now, with a developing interest in these groups 
and a gradual increase in availability of material, it can be ex- 
pected that many new species will continue to be described, and 
old confusions resolved; inevitably this will result in the continual 
appearance of new names and changes in old familiar ones. This 
means that any new book, horticultural or botanical, which deals 
primarily with such plant groups, is likely to contain at least a few 
examples of out-dated nomenclature or even taxonomy by the time 
it sees print. Luckily, a constant alertness to such taxonomic 
progress and the possibility of new editions can brighten somewhat 
this slightly discouraging aspect of publishing in this field. 


As a taxonomist interested inthe stabilization, within limits, 
of the nomenclature of cultivated plants, and in the standardization 
of appertinent practices, I cannot refrain from urging that, in later 
editions of Exotica, the use of single quotation marks be confined 
entirely to cultivar names (to which the Code has particularly as- 
signed them) and that the common names, doubtful botanicalnames, 
and synonyms for which they have here occasionally been used re- 
ceive some other treatment, to avoid possible confusion. 


However, any such defects as have been mentioned above must 
be considered slight in comparison with the magnificence and very 
real practical usefulness of this second edition of Exotica. 


W.J.D. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN BAILEYA 


ann. annual dm. decimeter ee leaf 

bien. biennial i. flower it. leaflet 

br. branch fls. flowers lvs. leaves 

brt. branchlet fit. floret mm. millimeter 
caps. capsule if. fruit per. perennial 
cl. clone ft. foot segm. segment 
cm. centimeter hort. horticultural et. stem 

cv. cultivar in. inch sts. stems 
diam. diameter infl. inflorescence var. variety 


METRIC - ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS (approximate) 


6mm. - 1/4 in. 10 cm. - 4 in. 10 mm, -1lcm. 
12 mm. - 1/2 in. l dm. - 4 in. 10 cm. -1dm. 
25 mm. - 1 in. 3dm. - 1 ft. 10 dm. -1 meter 
2.5 cm. - 1 in. 10 dm. - 1 yd. 
5 cm. - 2in. lm. - 39 in. 
INCHES | 2 3 a 
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